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Bushnell can quite understand how Dr. Thomas went away after his 

week at Hartford saying to himself : " There is a man who believes 

Christ more than he believes anything or anybody." In the freedom 

of private conversation, with the sincerity and humility of a child, Dr. 

Bushnell had said : " I know Jesus Christ better than I know any man 

in Hartford." 

Benjamin O. True. 
Rochester Theological Seminary. 



The Life of Edward White Benson, sometime Archbishop 
of Canterbury. By his Son, Arthur Christopher Benson, 
of Eton College. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1899. 
Two volumes. Pp. 1500. $8. 

The history of the life of an archbishop of Canterbury is, to some 
extent, the history of the Church of England during his primacy; a 
statement singularly true of Archbishop Benson, who guided the des- 
tiny of the Church of England during years of much stress and strain ; 
and were it for nothing else, the part he took in the Lincoln Judgment 
must ever remain a great event in the history of the entire Anglican 
communion. The work of editing the "Life" has devolved upon 
Dr. Benson's son, Mr. A. C. Benson, of Eton College, himself a man 
of letters, who enjoyed the confidence of his father. The book bears, 
above all else, the stamp of truth. The subject of the sketch is 
drawn as he really was, not as seen through the transfigured light of a 
son's affection. That affection is, indeed, beautifully manifest, but it is 
controlled throughout by the writer's respect for accuracy. The 
impression given by the book as a whole is that Dr. Benson was both 
greater and less than he appeared to the outside world — greater as a 
man moving among his fellows ; less as an ecclesiastic, a thinker, and a 
statesman. He was a godly man, preeminently, and his real, heartfelt 
Christianity appears again and again in his letters. It was no veneer, 
no outside artifice intended to impress others with a notion of reli- 
giousness ; it was vital and thorough. 

Yet the general idea left after a study of the archbishop's charac- 
ter is somewhat complex. He was not a broad churchman, yet he 
counted first among his dearest friends Westcott, Temple, and Kings- 
ley. He was not an evangelical, yet there was much in evangelical- 
ism that he loved and admired. He was certainly a high-church man, 
yet he made no effort to disguise his impatience with, and dislike and 
distrust of, those who under the cloak of catholicity set themselves to 
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"finger Rome's trinkets," and in so doing have aided and abetted the 
" Italian mission," as he called the Roman propaganda in England. 
He disliked "confession," and wrote strongly against it in a letter to 
his friend, Bishop Lightfoot of Durham. He disliked such things as 
fasting communion and non-communicating attendance being forced 
down people's throats, and in one letter he says: "Just as the church, 
/. e., the laity, had woke up to the grace and the wisdom of frequent 
communion, in comes ritualism with its teachings of fasting commun- 
ion and non-communicating attendance, and draws religious people 
away In such a movement one almost sees a subtle hand ming- 
ling tares and wheat." In 1891 the archbishop wrote: "No worse 
evil could befall the church than a rupture of the Church Missionary 
Society. It is the power which keeps the Puritan party faithful to the 
Church of England." No doubt the statement made in the "Life," 
that Dr. Benson was in all things a priest, is accurate. Ecclesiasticism 
was, in a real sense, a mainspring of his religious life. But while he 
dreaded an evangelicalism from which the true evangelical spirit had 
gone, leaving only the husks of dogmatism, he saw with perfect clear- 
ness and affection the true value of a spiritual evangelicalism. Loving 
the externals of worship as he did, he was never blind to spiritual 
power which consisted in the "outpour of surrendered life." 

Archbishop Benson's life may be conveniently divided into four 
parts : his career as headmaster of Wellington School, as chancellor 
of Lincoln, as bishop of Truro, as primate of all England. He was 
born in 1829, and educated at King Edward's School, Birmingham, 
under the celebrated Prince Lee, afterward first bishop of Manchester. 
Among his contemporaries at that school were Lightfoot, after- 
ward bishop of Durham, and Westcott, who succeeded Lightfoot as 
bishop of Durham in 1890. Of this distinguished trio Westcott alone 
survives. At Cambridge Benson graduated in first-class honors, besides 
winning the chancellor's medal, and shortly after taking his degree 
accepted a mastership at Rugby under Goulburn, whose place as head- 
master was subsequently filled by Frederick Temple, now archbishop of 
Canterbury. Benson's love and admiration for Temple were always great; 
he knew the man, and knew, too, how under the brusque and rugged 
exterior always beat a nobly tender and true heart. The "Life" is 
full of references to Dr. Temple. The record of Benson's days at 
Wellington is told with considerable fulness. Then follows the account 
of the chancellorship of Lincoln cathedral and the enjoyable friend- 
ship with Christopher Wordsworth, bishop of Lincoln. In 1877 Dr. 
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Benson became the first bishop of Truro, in Cornwall, and in 1883, to 
the surprise of most people, but with the approval of such men as Mr. 
Gladstone, Dean Church, and Bishop Harold Browne, Bishop Benson 
was advanced to the archbishopric of Canterbury. The status of the 
primate of all England is unique. Not merely is he the highest subject 
of the crown, ranking as he does immediately after the royal dukes, 
but his influence, both direct and indirect, is very great. The whole 
of the second volume of the " Life" is devoted to an account of the 
primacy, the public aspects of which are dealt with in much detail, 
with many interesting glimpses of the archbishop in his private life. 

Here we must conclude these comments. It is less than four years 
since Benson passed away. The manner of his "passing" was affect- 
ing, indeed, yet not without a touch of noble completion. He literally 
died in harness — his eye undimmed, his natural force unabated. 
He had lived in stirring times. His zeal for the Church he loved, 
whose fortunes he watched and guided, was as true as it was great. 

J. EVERIST CATHELL. 
Des Moines, Ia. 

Charles A. Berry : A Memoir. By James S. Drummond. 
New York: Cassell & Co., 1900. Pp. xii + 316. $1.50. 

Charles A. Berry was the Roosevelt of the Congregational 
churches of England. Not so evangelical in spirit and aim as Spur- 
geon, not so quick and penetrating an interpreter of Scripture as 
Robertson, not so mature and well-poised in his opinions as Dale, 
he yet had all the positiveness of conviction and strenuousness in 
action which characterize our New York governor. But, while intense, 
he was not narrow, and, while aggressive, he was considerate. He 
fretted, as every dissenting minister of his country ought to do, under 
the disabilities imposed by the established church, and he wanted to 
see all the free churches of his native land pulling together on terms 
of mutual respect and love for the ends of faith and righteousness and 
the upbuilding of the kingdom of our Lord ; but he was wise and 
patient in his methods, and, while burning with enthusiasm, he was 
careful to express no opinions and advocate no measures which would 
be likely to recoil to the injury of his cause. Dr. Berry will long be 
remembered in the United States as the young Englishman who was 
called to succeed Henry Ward Beecher. He will be remembered long 
at home for the magnificent work he did in his large and con- 
stantly enlarging parish at Wolverhampton, and for the splendid zeal 



